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and died. They have been frequently tamed by the bnors, 
when thus caught young; but are said, when grown up, to 
become mischievous, The animal appears to form an inter- 
mediate link between the antelope and the bovine families." 

PADDY CORCORAN. 
« Welcome home, Paddy ; and sure and a purty time 
yon wor away from us,'' was shouted out as Paddy Cor- 
coran hopped before his own cabin door,, he evidently ap- 
nea riin» as one who was after seeing hard service— his 
swelled face and black eye giving sure evidence that he 
did not go and return from his usual excursion without 
meeting \*ith something Beyond his every day maimer of 
life. Paddy, as far as could be judged from his one per- 
fect eye, which beamed as bright as all well watered eyes 
generally do, winked with great- significance to a bloated, 
dapper little man, who whispered him— M And have you 
the Queen's own (smuggled whiskey) along wid you, Pad- 
dy dear?" 

Paddy Corcoran was a regular linger or carman between 
his own native town, and the capital of the same county, 
who once a week received commissions to gratify every 
taste, and satisfy the different wants which the capital 
could supply; and although Paddy was as irregular as the 
different houses of call on the road could make him, yet 
his horse, true to its paces whether with or without its 
owner, was in due course received by a crowd of expec- 
tants, who thronged around Paddy's dwelling to feast their 
eyes with the newest "importations; and frequently the 
contents of the cargo were fully distributed em Paddy 
made bis appearance, whose arrival was often facilitated 
by Ws being picked up from off the road by some more 
sober neighbour, as he drove along. 

At thjs moment the dapper little man whom we have 
mentioned, gave a knowing wink, which was immediately 
recognised by Paddy, who followed him; and as he was 
well-known to sell a good " dhrop," and as Paddy's arri- 
val was a sure indication that there was no fear of being 
disappointed, and a strong chance of " hearing all about; 
li§Fso!»« half a dozen of the boys brought up the rear, 
until they stopped before a house, over the door of which 
was inscribed "Entertainment for man and beast," into 
the taproom of which they entered, and rapping for a pint 
of the " raal sort," invited Paddy, to sit and partake of 
"what's going ;" who nothing loth, and finding himself 
again in his own town, and amongst the neighbours, after 
takings hearty swig of the tumbler, became himself again; 
and the boys, itching to have the particulars of Paddy's 
adventures, continued priming him to the " spaking" 
point, which, from Ms present dry condition, required some 
time to soak the following account of his distant travels. 

"And, och, boys, it's meself that's glad to see you and 
Judy, and the childer, once more agin, and good luck to 
ye. Never, whiles the world's a world, did Paddy Corco- 
ran 'spect to suffer the tnurdherhig he's after getting, or 
his two .9 yes to behould what he did behould, Sure, boys, 
yeerselves seed me leaving this last Wednesday, full and 
hearty, and many's the commission myself had to town for 
the ne|ghKDWB ; but bad cess to the tay (tea) which the 
quality dhrittks, it has been sore tay to me at any rate. 
When- i got to the big town, I called to deliver my mes- 
sages, I wint to the groeer'j for the tayr, who tould me 
that he could; not give it tlffi, as the a|yer'was so full iv 
the rain, that thet boats couldn't come up. 

" 'But, Paddy,' ses he, 'maybe you would go yerself 
for it; andaa t'other neighbours has goods' lying also at 
the mouth of the river, Twill get* la&d for ye to brhig 
back with ye,' * . ' '" 

" * Wisha, Sir,' sezl, < anything in honesty to* earn a, 
penny ; and as I have no business home wHout tiietay, I 
may as well, wid.a blessing, go for it' ;Y 
.: "So off I sets, laughing wid myself what a fine sthory 
Jpd have to tell ye when I came back, hoys j, and, sure 
enough, I had the fine sthory to tell— but I'm. laughing at 
the wrong side of my mouth. Well, as. I wasit|si!M% off 
| ; sets of a beautiful morning ; and aijre and Bar,titf,a d»* 
ight fuller road 1 couldn't have of it. The very birds wot- 
to yee me, and the small crathurs, wid their whistling 
seemed to say, ' You're welcome out this fine morning, '.' 
Paddy G&r«e»saiW©efe ? auMess:ta 3% my dm'l'mts, and 
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more power to yer windpipes,' sez I, ' for iligant nightin* 
gales, and the curse of Cromwell attind the farmer that 
'ud begridge ye a morsel from his corn-fields; and thenixt 
house I come to,' sez I, ' 111 drink yer health, and a wel- 
come.' And shure enough, as luck 'ud have if, I was jist 
beside a couy little one, Where I wint in and calls for me 
mornin', barrin' the one I tuck before I come out. 

" ' But, Paddy,' sez I, ' as you are in a sthrange coun- 
try, maybe ye doesn't know where the best is to be hat!.' 
' « Wid that, myself begins to consider; but as I didn't 
know how-many was on this road, ' Why, thin,' sez I 
* I had betther thry this one at any rate, for fear of a dis- 
appointment' So myself did, and a good dhrop it was 
too. 

" Well, boys, if you wor to see Paddy Corcoran, wid 
all the birds in the air singing above him, and all the fishes 
in that beautiful river dancing up and down about him, 
and the fine rpad under him, shure ye might say he was 
as happy as the son of an Irish king ; but wait a bit, till 
ye hear what befel him hereafter. On and on I wint, and 
och, the counthry that was afore me, and the mountains 
at one side of me, and the beautiful river at the foot,— 
'Shure,' sezl, ' this beats Banagher; and them fine boats, 
too — yurrah, where are they goin' in sich a hurry.' And 
och, as I wint along, and still sees mountains upon moun- 
tains, till ye'd think they'd riteh theind of the world, wid 
big forests upon them that looked like hanging from the 
sky, wid purty houses in the middle of them— thinks 
Paddy to himself, where are ye now ? — and it's myself 
couldn't tell. And I begins to consbider— 'Bid ye ever 
hear tell of any place likes it, at all at all. Wisha, thin, I 
have it,' says I, ' this is the charming place that the gor- 
soon was ..reading about. This is Killarney,' sez I, ' and 
it's myself must sthop at Killarney ;' and shure I was in 
luck agin, for what should I see but 'Licensed to sell 
Spirits :' and never a fear had I now what they sould, as 
I determined to thry every house of that sort along the 
road, that when I come back, or iver wint the road agin,! 
would know where to get the best sup— and a sthrong 
sqp I got there to my sorrow, for I couldn't keep aisy for 
roaring and bawling, 'I'm come to Killarney!' And 
murdher in Irish, over the way in the big mountains a 
hundred voices cried out, 'Paddy Corcoran' s come to 
Killarney!' ' Well, that's mighty odd,' sez I; and jist as 
I said it, up comes a sthrapping fellow, and axed me what 
call had I to the Larneys. ' Nothing at al), avick,' sez 1 ; 
'be all accounts the Larneys is dacent people, though my- 
self hasn't their acquaintance.' * He's a Connaughtman,' 
sez one. ' He's a Kerryman,' sez another. ' Arrah, be aisy,' 
sezl. Wid that the sthrapper calls out, 'Does ye want 
to kill a Larney, whiles the dhrop of their blood is in my 
body? Hurrah for the Larney,' sez he J and he tips wid 
his stick and welted me, till I was kilt entirely— -'Oh, bad 
cess to the tay,' sezl, 'I'm getting it widout sugar or 
milk ! Och, Judy and the childher, never more will my 
eyes behould ye; nor no wake nor funeral, nor no neigh- 
bours to cry oyer me. Och, don't murther me entirely, 
sez I ; and myself knows nothing more about it, till I 
opened my eyes in the Peelers' barraeks. 

" ' Gintlemen,' sgz I to them, 'is it fair that a poor man 
should get this usage for nothing at all at all ?' 

"' You'll get more of it, to your sorrow,' sez the strap- 
per agi&j ■'. lp| me see who will touch one of the Lar- 
neys.' ",]■ ■ - "' J'- " ': ''..'-.■''.. 

"' Oh, boys, sez one of the Peelers, who must be a 
great scholard, 'sure Paddy manes the Lakes of Killar- 
ney-' 

'*' And wid that the honest people aeed. I had no spite, 
to them, and we shuck hands, and made it up at the hjxt 
pM|-h_ouse ; and agin I was on the road, widthis thump- 
in' Wlifc^e^and broken face that ye sees upon me-— g}v- 
niyself that sorra a sup would enter my 
id at my journey's ind; and myself 
it, for sbon J sees the towji afor§ me", 
"..began to ktek about yery cutely fat 
JJtej to— but ajl the shutters wqr op, 
•• ■ --•■ ■- Jfe^ 8 ?'' sezTf'warn'f Jo'-daj? Tt^rj-. 
7h.ee ' left -' e big town. Sure it can't be a holiday, 
i-"* J -' i T, for the doors ■noib bo upp» at any 1 ite — > 
' Be Sunday}" .MtLlctSk .■'iw&wsa&tti % SOMSi 
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be kilt this three days by the Litvneys !— There's no help 
for misfortunes,' sez I, ' and myself will put up the baste, 
and get prayers sit any rate' So myself did put up at the 
stage; and' glad I was to see the ostler was a Mulliiiahone 
boy. 

" < Arrah' cuslila,' sez I, 'trate the poor baste kindly, 
till I goes to hear Mass.' 

" ' There's no Mass to day,' sez he. 

"■'Why, what day is this ?' sez I, beginnin' to doubt. 

" ' And what day wud it be,' says he, 'but Tursday.' 

" ' And what is the shops shut for, thin ?' sez I. 

" ' Och,' sez he, ' the great big man over the way, that 
sould the blankets, is dead.' 

" ' Is there more nor one,' sez I, ' fcekase all the shops 
is shut V 

" ' Is that all you know about it V sez he ; ' why, whin 
a Christian dies here, all the town goes to his funeral.' 

" ' Thin ye are ov the right sort here,' sez.I ; ' and it's 
myself will go and see yer town,' sez I, ' till the funeral 
is over." 

" And out I walks to see the boats ; and shure myself 
wondbered to see them called after Christians — Mary and 
Sally, and a power of other names. — ' Well, this is quare 
enough,' sez I. 

" ' Welcome to town, Paddy Corcoran,' sez a voish be- 
hind me. 

" I turns about, but' as I did not know it, I thought 
it was spiriting to the boatman afore me — and thinks I, 
there's more Paddy Coreorans nor one. 

" ' Welcome to town, Paddy Corcoran,' sez .the boat- 
man, that was now behind me, 

" ' Well this bates any thing, any how,' sez I. 

" ' Welcome to town, Paddy Corcoran,' said the crew 
of them. 

" ' Well, shure enough, it's myself they mean 1 — but 
how does they know me ? Perhaps the great Counshel- 
lor O'Conneli tould them the plumper I gave to the little 
county number in spite of my landlord. So for fear of 
being axed to take any thing, myself will take myself away,' 
sez I ; and wid that I walks away from them. But sich a 
shout of ' Welcome to town, Paddy Corcoran !' was raised 
after me, that away J- runs intirely from them. 

" ' Welcome to town, Paddy Corcoran 1' sez a dacent 
man, as he passed me. 

" ' Arrah, avi.ck," sez I, ' does you know me ?' 

" ' To be shure I does,' sez he ; 'and how is the wife 
and childher ?' 

" 'Bravely,' sez. I; f and, maybe,* sez I, 'as we're in a 
sthrange country, we wouldn't be after taking a dhrop 

fmrpi-hf')*' 
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« ' Why, it's now' but morning,' sez he. 

" ' Och, murdher, murdher, Sir,' sez I, : let it be any 
day you plase, if, wid a blessin', I once agin sees daylight 
sittin' on the roof of my own cabin.' 

" Wid that up I leaps, and, shure enough, if the gintle- 
man didn't cry, wid laughing — ' Welcome to town, Paddy 
Corcoran !' 

" ' None of yer blarney, Sir,' sez I; ' I'll have within* 
more to say to counthry acquaintances. Paddy has suf- 
fered enough already by rason of this place.' 

" ' No wonder, Paddy,' sez he, ' whin your name is be- 
hind your back,' taking a paper from off it, wid ' Wel- 
come to town, Paddy Corcoran !' written in big] letters 
upon it. 

" ' Och, may great big bad luck attind that Muiliuahone 
boy up yonder, that played me sich a trick,' sez I. ' And 
ten thousand blessins on yer honour, and dispatch me 
quick. 

" ' Very well, Paddy,' sez he. 

" Wid that I calls for the reck'ning, and, wurrah! wur- 
rah ! sich a bill for quarts of whiskey and gallons of 
porther, that would sail a boat down to the say intirely. 
Out I was obligated to pull all the change about me, and 
much more nor that, that Peggy Clancy gev me to buy 
the sthraw bonnet and the shoes. Well, whin I had my 
loading ready, off I sets; and whin I was going out of 
town, ' Welcome to town, Paddy Corcoran !' was fresh as 
iver. ' Badershin,' sez I, and left them, sore and sorrow- 
ful ; and wid a heavy heart I fetched my load to the big 
town, and the very birds and fishes themselves seemed to 
frit for me ; and wid a dhry mouth and empty pockets 
home I come. And here I am, detarmined niver to visit 
foreign parts agin." H. 



together.' 

" ' Never say it twice,' sez he ; and away we goes oppo- 
site. 

" 'Welcome to town, Paddy Corcoran !' sez a power 
of voish es around me: 

"' Be the po.wers of pewter, here's more of my eoun- 
thrymen,' sez I ; ' arid never be it said that Paddy Coroo- 
ran will iver deny them. Come along, boys, and Paddy 
will thrate ye all.' 

" ' Welcome to town, Paddy Corcoran !' sez the publi- 
can. .'.■'■;■■ 

'"Welcome to town, Paddy Corcoran !' said all the 
place; and 'Welcome to town, Paddy Corcoran!' was 
shouted in every direction, till myself didn't know what 
to think of it. Howsomiver, I was determined to do the 
ginteel, and called for lashins of whiikey. 

"'Welcome to town, Paddy Corcoran!' was still the 
shout; until myself roaring out, 'Welcome to town, 
Paddy Corcoran !' which every sup I tuck made it more 
difficult to say, I sees the tables, stools, pots, tumblers, and 
fifty candles, wid all in the room, and myself along wid. 
them, whirl around.; and sorra a bit I knows what hap- 
pened after, till I found myself shuck by a gintieman, who 
axed me was I Paddy Corcoran. 

" ' Plase your honour, Sir,' sez I, * sure : all the town 
knows 'that already, and all the neighbours you sees about 
me,* , (raising myself op my elbow;) but, och, botheration, 
never a one Sid I ieeiVnt myself m<i the gintieman. 

" 'Paddy,' says he, 'the goods you come for yisther- 
day is ready.' 

" * NOi yer hpho.urV: sez I, f 'twas to-day," 



HINTS ON PERSPECTIVE DBAWING. 

The following hints on Perspective Drawingwill not 
be lost on those of our kind correspondents who from time 
to time favour us with designs for our Journal :— 

" It is probable that we have now a far greater number 
of amateur draughtsmen than any age has known— naval, 
military, and private tourists, male and female ; and their 
published travels contain an immensely greater display of 
sketches and descriptive plates than heretofore; and their 
private portfolios, of elega nt drawings. The utility of this 
practice is not ill appreciated in society ; and the plea- 
sure. it affords to the tourist and to the reader is very ge- 
nerally acknowledged. It is therefore somewhat surpris- 
ing that the study of perspective should prevail so little. 
Is it the fault of the books, the teachers, or the scholars ? 
Is it the fear of the undertaking, or want of perception of 
its value, that indisposes amateurs to undertake this study ? 
It must be acknowledged that some of our first masters 
have been careless of perspective up to- a certain degree ; 
hut the neglect appears in general in the subordinate parts 
only of their pictures; still their inattention, even in this 
degree, has left an example, which, being on the indolent 
side, is too readily followed by artists of inferior talent ; 
and it deceives the eye and habituates it to incorrect 
representation. . 

" Notwithstanding, however, this unperceive_d morbid 
habit, good perspective is always pleasing. The untu- 
tored eye catches the effect, and perceives unexpectedly 
the resemblance to nature. Who is not delighted by the 
magic of the dioramas? But (without more than men^ 
tioning those specimens of the art) who does not feel 
pleased with a true representation of even the simplest 
scene, where the surface of a road-side pond appears level 
and flat —where the street in a country town appears to 
open to the spectator as though he could trot along the 
hard ground where the boy's hoop seems balanced as it 
runs on the pavement ? Whiles on the other hand, how- 
ever finely a picture may becploured, or however beauti- 
fully pencilled a drawing, how lost is the effect when the 
artist has not taken the pains to consider where his hori- 
zontal line is, or has not known to what points his vamsh- 
' itig lines should tend !- The spectator feels at once, though 
he. may not know why, that the figures appear not to 
stand on the ground ;— that the two sides, whether of. a 
cathedral or a cottage, look like one long face j— iliat "tlte 



